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And now we might sec how all this audacious guessing had
affected the Pacific Ocean.

Most people seem to be under the impression that the most
important discoveries in the Pacific were not made until the
second half of the eighteenth century. That is true to a certain
extent, but apparently a great deal of preparatory work had
been done, about which we shall never have any details.

To-day most geographers feel convinced that several centuries
before the discovery of Hawaii by Captain Cook certain Spanish
galleons, bound from the Philippines to Panama, had been ship-
wrecked on the shores of those islands, and that their crews,
after the loss of their ship, had remained there until the end of
their days. On the other hand, a few of them may have reached
one of the other islands, perhaps in the Fijis or the Ladroncs.
And it is even possible that eventually they found their way back
to Europe, as did a few of the men from Magellan's Trinidad^
who had returned to Spain years after the others and had in the
meantime been taken all over Melanesia.

You will remember the Filipino I mentioned on board one
of Magellan's ships, who had been the first man to circum-
navigate our planet. For all we know, there may have been
others like him, but, being simple sailors, they remained mute,
inglorious, and unsung. Even so a mute and inglorious boat-
swain who has travelled can impart a great deal of information,
or at least he can suggest things which in the hands of an
experienced geographer may prove to be of real scientific
importance.

You may well ask," Why this meditation upon the philosophy
of discovery when all you needed to have done was to give us
the actual facts? Between the years 1616 and 1618 a Dutchman
at last discovered the continent of Australia." I agree. I could
have done just that, but please observe the words " at last"
They arc used in connexion with a period of more than seven-
tcca hundred years, during which there had always been more